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can like the Highlands' ?    I like the inhabitants very well2.' The gentleman asked no more questions.
Let me now make up for the present neglect, by again gleaning from the past. At Lord Monboddo's, after the conversation upon the decrease of learning in England, his Lordship mentioned Hmtics,\>y Mr. Harris of Salisbury3, as the work of a living authour, for whom he had a great respect. Dr. Johnson said nothing at the time ; but when we were in our post-chaise, he told me, he thought Harris ' a coxcomb.' This he said of him, not as a man, but as an authour4; and I give his opinions of men and books, faithfully, whether they agree with my own or not. I do admit, that there always appeared to me something of affectation in Mr. Harris's manner of writing; something of a habit of clothing plain thoughts in analytick and categorical formal u1 ty. But all his writings are imbued with learning; and all breathe that philanthropy and amiable disposition, which distinguished him as a man6.
1 ' By-the-byc,' wrote Sir Walter Scott, ' I am far from being of the number of those angry Scotsmen who imputed to Johnson's national prejudices all or a great part of the report he has given of our country in his Voyage to the Hebrides. I remember the Highlands ten or twelve years later, and no one can conceive of how much that could have been easily remedied travellers had to complain,' Croker Corns, ii. 34.
* 'Of these islands it must be confessed, that they have not many allurements but to the mere lover of naked nature. The inhabitants are thin, provisions are scarce, and desolation and penury give little pleasure.' Johnson's Works, ix. 153. In an earlier passage (p. 138), in describing a rough ride in Mull, he says:—' We were now long enough acquainted with hills and heath to have lost the emotion that they once raised, whether pleasing or painful, and had our minds employed only on our own fatigue.' . 3 Sec ante, ii. 258.
4  In like manner Wesley said of Rousseau :—' Sure a more consummate coxcomb never saw the sun. . . . He is a cynic all over.   So indeed is his brother-infidel, Voltaire; and well-nigh as great a coxcomb.'   Wesley's Journal, ed. 1830, iii. 386.
5  This gentleman, though devoted to the study of grammar and dia-lecticks, was not so absorbed in it as to be without a sense of pleas-
Atn civil terms. I, therefore, disbelieve the whole story. CROKER.
